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their lines to be penetrated or allowed the slightest intelligence of
Wellington's strength and movements to reach the enemy. " The
whole web of communication/' as Sir Charles Oman has written,
" quivered at the slightest touch.1
On one occasion, on the night of March igth, 1810, a greatly
superior force of Voltigeurs attempted to surprise a detachment of
the 95th Rifles at the bridge of Barba del Puerco. A French general
had been informed by a Spanish traitor that the British officers were
in the habit of getting drunk every night and accordingly assembled
six hundred picked troops at midnight under the rocks at the east end
of the bridge. Creeping across in the shadows cast by the rising
moon, with every sound drowned by the roar of the mountain torrent
below, they succeeded in surprising and bayoneting the two sentries
at the other end before they could open fire. But a sergeant's party
higher up the rocks saw them and gave the alarm to the piquet
company. Within a few minutes the rest of the regiment, with
hastily donned belts and cartridge boxes slung over flapping shirts,
led by Colonel Beckwith in dressing-gown, night-cap and slippers,
was tumbling them down the rocks and across the bridge whence
they had come. The French casualties in the affair were forty-seven,
the British thirteen. It was the first and last attempt to surprise a
Light Infantry piquet at night.2
It was through this screen and its patrols of riflemen and hussars,
ranging far beyond the enemy's lines into Spain, that Wellington
obtained his knowledge of French movements. It was work which
required, as Kincaid said, a clear head, a bold heart and a quick pair
of heels, all three being liable to be needed at any hour of the day
or night. Founded on the training, habits and virtues of a few
hundred humble British soldiers, its effect on the course of the
European war was incalculable. For, in conjunction with the work
of the Spanish guerrillas, it deprived the enemy of all knowledge of
Wellington's strength and dispositions. While the British Com-
mander knew from day to day what was happening on the other side
of the lines and saw his enemy silhouetted, as it were, against the
eastern sky, the French faced only darkness. This outweighed all
their superiority in numbers. For it meant that, when the time
came to strike, Goliath with his mighty sword lunged, blindly. David
with his pebble and sling had no such handicap.
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